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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. exceeded on an average 7s. or 7s. 6d. a week 
—o for each ; but out of these and their literary 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. earnings, in the course of seven or eight years, 

Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. (they had saved about thirty pounds. How 
severe was the economy to effect 
this saving, we learn from a letter of Alexan- 
der’s, written some months afterwards :— 


Subscriptiome rnd by 
JOHN RICHA iN, 
at wo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 


PHILADELPHIA. previous to the melting of the snow, the au- 


om thors were living upon oaten meal and pota- | 


All communications, except those relating immedi- toes, with scarcely any addition except water 


“ While finishing the Lectures, which was | 


used to cheer our journey homeward ; and to 
‘his warm heart they would have been a suffi- 
;cient inducement to encounter still greater 
|difficulties than those with which he had to 
‘contend. More stones having been provided 
ithan were necessary, the house was raised to 
two stories. On the 9th of September, the 
walls were finished ; and before the 30th of the 
/ same month, the roof was on, an earthen floor 
laid, the lower flat plastered, part of the parti- 
tions built, and doors and windows provided, 





ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 





Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 


(Concluded from page 50.) 


The house, or hovel, in which the family 
had lived for more than twenty years, was in 
very bad repair, When it rained, they were 
obliged to place dishes upon the beds to catch 
the water through the roof; and in winter, 
pools were formed upon the floor of the single 
apartment that the house contained, so that 
the brothers, who slept at the farther end of 
the room, were obliged to set stones and blocks 
of wood to step upon in order to reach their 


‘and salt.” The story of the house-building | with very little assistance from tradesmen. 
must be given in the words of the elder bro-; With the exception of the carriage of three 
ther, writing as the biographer of John. | cart-loads of lime, every thing had been paid 
“On the 26th of July, 1837, with the aid,in ready money. But by this time the last 
of one mason whom we had engaged to work | farthing of the £30 was expended, the stock 
along with us, we laid the foundation of our | of provisions was completely exhausted, and 
| future dwelling ;—and had it been known to the author of the following pages was glad to 
the world that we proposed to finish a house | engage in such work as he could find, to pro- 
thirty-six feet in length, and twenty in breadth, | cure the necessaries of life for himself and 
without asking or taking any assistance except | friends, and provide a little money to defray 
such as we could pay for at the ordinary rate, | the expense of removing, which had now be- 
and with no more wealth than two bolls of | come inevitable.”—pp. 75-77. 
oatmeal to serve as summer provision, the; They were not long to enjoy the house which 
thews and sinews of two human beings, and | their own hands had built, It was not suffi- 
about £30 in money, reflecting individuals | ciently dried when they began to occupy it, 
would have probably pronounced us fit for;and the dampness, together with the pain 





bed. The yard attached to the house seemed | Bedlam: yet such was the case. In less than 
at first hot to admit of cultivation, as it had no | a week, the mason was ealied away to another 
fence, and only nettles would grow in the thin | job, but we still persevered. ‘The drudgery 
and gravelly soil ; but by great labour, con- | which the poor author of the following poems 


|eaused by leaving his old home, had an unfa- 
| vonrable effect on the health of the father, who 
had long been quite feeble; in about three 
| months after their removal, he sickened and 


tinuing the attempt after repeated failures, | now underwent was such, that few, perhaps, | died. The expenses of his funeral absorbed 


they had made a pretty garden of it, which| would have cared for encountering it. He 
produced flowers and berries, and enabled | left home every morning before five o'clock, 
them to keep bees. “The whole of this had | travelled three miles, commenced work imme- 
been done in the mornings and evenings; and | diately, and wrought till nearly half-past 


to accomplish it, we had often risen early, and | seven in the evening, with no more rest than 


protracted our labours till it was late at night, | was absolutely necessary to swallow his break- | 


working occasionally by the light of the moon.”’| fast and dinner. The last of these, indeed, 
To obtain a place of retirement for writing,| which consisted exclusively of bread, he [re- 
John had also built a sort of large closet, which | quently ate from his pocket, working the whole 
had a whole window in it, instead of the single lof the time. He had then to travel three 
pane of glass that formerly lighted that end of | miles back to his home; and afier being thus 


the house ; and further, “‘ with no better ma- 
terials than three old paling stakes for jambs 
and lintel, two round poles which served as 
supports between these and the roof, some 
ropes made of straw, and a quantity of mud 
scraped from the highway,” they had con- 
structed a fireplace and chimney in this closet, 
which they considered as their study. 

But the hut on which they had bestowed so 
much pains they were now required toleave, as 
the estate had changed hands, and the new pro- 
prietor probably wished to clear the ground for 
some “agricultural improvements,” after the 
fashion of many Scotch and English landlords. 
Their father and mother were now quite old 
and infirm, and to spare them the pain and fa- 
tigue of far or frequent removals, the brothers 
resolved to lease a spot of ground, and to build 
a house of their own. Their wages had not 


engaged in hard labour and travelling for near- 


ly fifteen hours, it may be believed that he} 
was sufficiently tired before he reached it; yet | 


day after day the same process was repeated, 


except during those short intervals when the | 
mason wrought along with him, and then he, 


dropped work at the usual time. Had it not 
been for a vision of the future which was now 
before him, it is probable that even he might 


‘their whole savings in the. early part of the 
| winter, and while the snow was on the ground 
they were out of work, so that for some time 
they were obliged to live on oatmeal and pota- 
toes, without the addition even of milk. 

The next summer, they were so encouraged 
_ by obtaining six guineas for some stories which 
they had written, that John resolved to give 
up all other employment, and trust engjrely to 
/his pen for support. His friends remonstra- 
| ted, but he persevered, and the result was what 
they had apprehended. He was often disap- 
pointed in attempting to get any price for his 
productions, and the confinement within doors, 
assiduous application to his pen, and the bad 
habit of writing on his knees brought back his 
consumptive complaints. His cough returned 
in the winter, with other bad symptoms, and 
| afler suffering for about six months, duri 
which he was tenderly watched by his brother, 


have shrunk from this dreary task. But in} be died in September, at the age of twenty- 


imagination, he already saw the house finish- 
ed, the garden inclosed, with the crops put 
into the ground; and his father, now venera- 
ble from age, walking through it ona fine 
summer day, or, if he wished for exercise, 
employed with a hoe in the little inclosure 
which he would then be able to call his own. 
With such illusions—for, as Providence had 
decreed, they deserved no other name—we 


seven. In little over a year, his mother, who 
had received several shocks of paralysis, so 
that she required almost constant attention 
from her surviving son, followed John to the 
grave, 

Alexander was now alone in the world, and 
the bereavements he had suffered, united with 
the other hardships of his lot, so far wrought 
their work upon him, that he seems to have 
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become permanently dejected, morbidly sensi-| his brother. Upon one side of the monume 
tive in his intercourse with others, and fever-| which he had himself erected to his broth 
ish in his desire for independence of action. | was put this inscription :— 

He was not morose, but poverty, sorrow, and ‘In the same grave with John, rest the re- 
repeated disappointment had broken his spirits; | mains of his brother, Alexander Bethune, the 
and though he still laboured with unflagging {last member of a worthy family, who died 
industry, hope had ceased to gild the future| June 13th, 1843, aged 38. With scarcely 
for him, and he shrank from the idea of any | any school education, and under the pressure 
chafige in his situation, though it should be} of poverty and the severest toil, he produced 
apparently much for the better. He was still | several works of much merit, illustrative of the 
engaged for most of the time as a day-labour-| character and manners, and conducive to the 
er, but his mornings and evenings, for a year | improvement, of his own class of society ; and 
after the death of John, were devoted to pre-| was as remarkable for his independence of 
paring a sketch of his life, with a selection | spirit and private virtues, as for his literary 
from his poems, to be published by subscrip- | attainments.” 

tion. This volume appeared in 1840, and} We have preferred fo tell the simple and 
met with a very favourable reception ; it pass-| touching story of the lives of these two peas- 
ed quickly to a second edition, and the atten-| ants, instead of making any comment upon) 
tion and sympathy which it excited brought | their writings or characters. The moral of 
many offers of assistance to its author. But| the tale it is easy to read. There are but few 
with a jealous feeling of independence and self- | persons accustomed to complain of the hard- 
respect, he declined them all. When money | ships of their lot who may not learn a lesson 
was sent to him, as was frequently the case, | of contentment and thankfulness, of industry, 
by persons whom he had never seen, it was| energy, and perseverance, from the history of 


| 


invariably returned :—‘ I acknowledged the|John and Alexander Bethune. We cannot 
gift and returned it at the same time, thanking | help adding, that there must be something ra- 
my benefactors in the best way | could, assur- | dically wrong in the constitution of that society 
ing them that I was not in want, and that, | which offers no greater encouragement for the 
upon principle, | considered it the duty of| practice of all the virtues that can adorn an 
every man to provide for his own necessity as | humble station in it than the fate which these 
far as his ability would go.” On one occa-|poor men experienced. It is not always 
sion, fifteen pounds were sent to him in anjenough to say, that we must submit to the 
anonymous letter, merely asking him to ac-|dispensations of Providence; it is sometimes 
knowledge the receipt of it through his pub-| our duty to inquire if the institutions of man 
lishers ; he did so, and informed his unknown | be not at fault. The worst of all forms of 
henefactor, with thanks, that the money was| tyranny is that which binds a man forever to 
deposited in the bank, subject to his order. | that condition of life in which he was born, be 
Those who wished to befriend him, therefore, |it of high or low degree, however he may have 
were obliged to confine their efforts to promo-| merited removal from it by his character or 
ting the sale of his books, which aid he grate- | behaviour. 

fully accepted. 

In 1841, Mrs. Hill, the wife of the inspector 
of prisons in Scotland, who had become inter- 
ested in his case, procured for him a situation 
as one of the assistant keepers of the bridewell 
at Glasgow. He accepted it, thinking that he 
was to be a sort of moral teacher for the con- 
victs ; but after a week’s trial, finding that he 
was expected to perform only the duties of a 
turnkey, and to associate with very disagree- 
able persons, he gave up the place, and return- 
ed to his former home. Some other attempts 
to provide him with more agreeable employ- 
ment were equally unsuccessful. An aged 
aunt lived with him as his sole companion, 
and he worked in the fields for most of the 
time, though the improvement in his circum- 
stances gave him more leisure for writing. 
Early in 1843, he published another collection 
of stories, called Thd Scottish Peasant’s Fire- 
side, which was moderately successful. 

This was his last literary labour. While 
it was passing through the press, he was al- 
tacked by fever, and before he had recovered 
from it, all the symptoms of pulmonary dis- 
ease were manifest. He saw that his end was 
approaching, and prepared himself for it with 
resignation and religious trust. After linger. 
ing for a few months, during which it is a sat- 
isfaction to know that he lacked no comforts, 
but was nursed with care and tenderness, he 
died, and was interred in the same grave with 


—<_—— 


The Rattlesnake. 


The following is from the first volume of 
Audubon and Bachman’s splendid word, “ Vi- 
viparous Quadrupeds of North America :” 

This snake, the most venomous known in| 
North America, subsists wholly on animal 
food ; it digests its food slowly, and is able to 
exist without any sustenance for months, or 
even years, in confinement; during this time 
it often increases in size, and the number of 
its rattles is augmented. In its natural state 
it feeds on rabbits, squirrels, rats, birds, or 
any other small animals that may come in the 
way. It captures its prey by lying in wait 
for it, and we have heard of an instance in 
which one of these snakes remained coiled up 
for two days before the mouth of the burrow 
of the Florida rat, and on its being killed, was 
found to have swallowed one of these quadru- 
peds. 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, it 
always strikes its intended prey with its fangs, 
and thus kills it before swallowing it. The 
bite is sudden, and although the victim may 
run a few yards after it is struck, the serpent 
easily finds it when dead. Generally the 
common species of the rattlesnake refuses all 
food when in a cage, but occasionally one is 
found which does not refuse to eat while in 
captivity. When a rat is turned loose in a 


cage with one of these snakes, it does not 
immediately kill it, but often leaves it unmo- 
lested for days and weeks together. When, 
however, the reptile, prompted either by irri- 
tation or hunger, designs to kill the animal, it 
lies in wait for it, cat-like, or gently crawls 
up to it, and suddenly gives it a mortal blow, 
after which, it very slowly and deliberately 
turns it over into a proper position, and finally 
swallows it. 

We have seen a rattlesnake in a very large 
cage, using every means within its power, and 
exerting its cunning for a whole month, before 
it could succeed in capturing a brown thrush, 
that was imprisoned within it. At night the 
bird roosted beyond the reach of the snake, 
and during the day-time it was too cautious in 
its movements and too agile—snatching up its 
food at intervals, and flying instantly back to 
its perch—to be struck by the unwieldy ser- 
pent. We now added a mouse to the number 
of the inmates of the cage ; the affrighted ani- 
mal retreated to the corner, where the snake 
slowly crawled up to it, and with a sudden 
blow, darted his fangs into it, and killed it ; 
soon afier which he swallowed it. About a 
week afier this adventure, the snake again 
resumed his attempts to capture the thrush, 
and pursued it all around the cage. 

This experiment afforded a fair opportunity 
for the rattlesnake to exert its powers of fasci- 
nation, had it possessed any; we do not hesi- 
tate to say that it was entirely destitute of any 
faculty of the kind. 

After some hours of fruitless manwuvring, 
the snake coiled itself up, near the cup of cold 
water from which the bird drank. For two 
days the thrush avoided the water ; and on the 
third, having become very thirsty, it showed a 
constant desire to approach the cup; the snake 
waited for it to come within reach, and in the 
course of the day struck at it two or three 
times ; the bird darted out of the way, how- 
ever, and it was not killed until the next day. 

If, notwithstanding the facts, it is argued 
that the mysterious and inexplicable power of 
fascination is possessed by the snake, because 
birds have been seen to approach it, and with 
open wings and plaintive voice seemed to wait 
upon its appetite, we must be prepared to ad- 
mit that the same faculty is possessed by other 
animals. On a certain day we saw a mock- 
ing-bird exhibiting every appearance usually, 
according to descriptions, witnessed when birds 
are under the influence of fascination! It ap- 
proached a hog, which was occupied in munch- 
ing something at the foot of a small cedar. 
The bird fluttered before the grunter with open 
wings, uttered a low and plaintive note, alight- 
ed on his back, and finally began to peck at 
his snout. On examining jnto the cause of 
these strange proceedings, we ascertained that 
the mocking-bird had a nest in the tree, from 
which several of her younglings had fallen, 
which the hog was eating. Our friend, ihe 
late Dr. Dwight, of Troy, informed us that he 
witnessed nearly a similar scene between a 
cat-bird and a dog, which had disturbed her 
brood, on which occasion the cat-bird went 
through many of the movements generally as- 
cribed to the effect of fascination. 
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have heard many anecdotes at Berlin, respect- 
ing the Queen’s happy influence over her roy- 
al consort, some of them, doubtless, apocryphal 
enough. ‘The following is, we have reason to 
believe, true ; at any rate it is beautiful. The 
Queen early remarking the defects in the 
King’s character referred to, endeavoured to 
correct them, telling him that he should try to 
control his temper better, &c. But he used 
to say laughingly, “ Oh, I’ll do better when I 
become King.” But, she replied, ‘‘ You ought 
to get the victory over your passions while 
you are a prince.” It so happened that soon 
after he had ascended the throne, the Queen 
overheard him one day, talking boisterously 
with one of the ministers of his father, with 
whom he was probably displeased. Tremb- 
lingly alive to the honour of her husband, she 
ventured to go into the room where he and the 
minister were, and without taking any notice 
of them, she walked towards a window, appa- 
rently looking for something. The King has- 
tened to her, and said, “* My dear, what are 
you looking for?” She replied in a low tone, 
[am looking for the King/” He under- 
stood theshint, and accompanying her to the 
door, thanked her for her kindness, and gov- 
erned his temper better during the rest of the 
interview with the minister.—American Re- 
view. 





Premature Education.—That the education 
of children should not be forced, like lettuces 
in hot houses, is becoming a popular idea, 
The more haste, in such business, the worse 
speed. We find the following opinions of 
learned authorities on this important subject : 

Of ten infants destined for different voca- 
tions, I should prefer that the one who is to 
study through life should be the least learned 
at the age of twelve.— Tissot. 

Intellectual effort, in the first years of life, 
is very injurious. All labour of mind which 
is required of children before their seventh 
year, is in opposition to the laws of nature, 
and will prove injurious to the organization 
and prevent its proper development.—Hufe- 
land. 

Experience demonstrates that of any number 
of children of equal intellectual powers, those 
that receive no particular care in infancy, and 
who do not learn to read and write until the 
constitution begins to be consolidated, but who 
enjoy the benefit of a good physical education, 
very soon surpass in their studies those who 
commenced earlier and read numerous books 
when very young.—Spurzheim. 

** Dr. Adam Clarke was a very unpromising 
child, and learned but little before he was eight 
or ten years old. But at this age he was ‘ un- 
commonly hardy,’ and possessed bodily 
strength superior to most children. He was 
considered a ‘ grievous dunce,’ and was seldom 
praised by his father except for his ability to 
roll large stones—an ability which I conceive 
a parent should be prouder to have his son 
possess previous to the age of seven or eight, 
than that which would enable him to recite all 
that is contained in all the manuals, maga- 
zines, and books for infants, that have ever 
been published."—Dr. Brigham. 


The King and Queen of Prussia.—We} Ifa parent were seen urging and tempting | on plots where early 
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y crops have been gather- 
and stimulating his child to the performance|ed. This is decidedly bad economy, to say 
, of an amount of labour with his legs and arms, | the least. Weeds are at all times unsightly, 
| sufficient to tax the health and strength of a) besides they exhaust the ground of its riches, 
|full grown man, all the world would cry | and sow it with seeds that will require much 
“* Shame upon him! he will cripple his child labour to subdue next season. Clean culture, 
roo excessive work.” Yet every body seems/at all seasons, is truly economical. There 
| to think, that though the limbs of children can- | are few families who have not children who 
| not, without injury, be urged and tasked to do| should be daily engaged more or less, in clean? 
| the work of a man’s limbs, yet that their brains | ing off weeds, dead flower stems, decayed veg- 
may be tasked to any degree with impunity. | etables, fallen fruit, and every thing unsightly. 
What is there in the brain and its powers es-| Weeds thrown in a heap, mixed with manure 
sentially different from the leg and its powers? | and earth, make an excellent compost for the 
Nothing whatever. But people seem to look | production of future crops. 
upon the brain as some extraordinary mysti- 
| magical something or other, which is ex- 
empt from the ordinary laws which govern all 
the other organs of the body. The principal | 
business of a child’s brains, like that of a 
child’s limbs, is to grow and acquire strength. 
Thought, reasoning, reflection, study—these | From the Annual Monitor for 1848. 
constitute the natural work of a man’s brain— | 
as ploughing and sowing are the natural work | Anes WICHAE. 
of a man’s limbs.— Dr, Edward Johnson. 





Happy infant! in thy cradle, 
Endless space thou seem’st to see ; 
Be a man—and all creation 
Is not wide enough for thee! 





Amos Wigham, near Kinmuck, Scotland, 
an elder, deceased First month 21st, 1847, 

Yankee Thoughtfulness.—An acquaintance |aged 72 years. 
of ours was up in Connecticut one day last} ‘This valued Friend having in his youth, 
winter, to visit a friend, who was a manufac-| been visited by the day spring from on high, 
turer. The shaft of the manufacturer’s| and yielding obedience to the Divine Monitor, 
water-wheel had been broken that after-| the Spirit of Truth, became in afler life, an ex- 
noon, under a great accumulation of ice, and ample to others, by the care he manifested to 
he was in great trouble; for he had searched | live in accordance with the religious principles 





long to find a suitable stick, and knew not | 


where to find another. If he could find one, 
it would be green, and unfit for immediate use. 
Very early in the morning, while the day had 
scarcely dawned, the manufacturer and his 
= were at the mill, to see what should be 


done. A farmer, who dived two or three! 


miles off, was already looking on. As the 
manufacturer looked painfully at his catas- 





trophe,—** Bad break, that Mr. ,” said | 


the farmer. ‘ Yes, very bad,” said the manu- 
facturer, ‘ Can’t mend that stick, can you?” 
said the farmer. ‘ No,” said the manufac- | 
turer, “‘and the worst of it is, | don’t know 
where to get another.” ‘ Well,” said the far- 
mer, * | thought that shaft would break likely | 
as not, some time or other, and I had a tree | 
in my woods I thought would make a stick 


he professed. For many years, he accept- 
ably filled the station of elder, and though a 
,a man of few words, and cautious of express- 
ing much on religious subjects, yet he was an 
instrument of usefulness in the place where he 
| resided. 

In 1841, he had a slight paralytic seizure, 
from which however he soon recovered ; but 
'subsequent attacks of the same complaint, 
considerably affected his speech and memory. 
During the time when his frail tabernacle was 
tottering, his religious sensibility remained 
clear ; he would repeatedly say, ** 1 am a poor 
creature, but may | be preserved from doing 
any thing that is wrong.” His watchfulness 
and care for preservation, were very instruc- 
tive. 

In the early part of 1844, he was much re- 





to suit you ; and so I cut it down and snaked it | duced, and on one occasion apprehending he 
home, and its been seasoning more’n a year.| was dying, he prayed earnestly for mercy 
So when I heard your shaft was broke, || and support; and after a pause exclaimed, 


thought [’d come over and let you know.” 


* Christ !—none but Christ !” 
On another occasion he expressed his belief, 


the manufacturer, “ if only it was light enough, | that the Lord would have mercy upon him, 
How much do you ask for the stick if it will | exclaiming, * Oh! the goodness of the Lord! 


suit me?” ‘Qh, I’m sure ’twill suit ye, or I 
should’nt ’a cut it down; and about the price, 
I guess you and | can agree. Its a nice stick 
you'll see, if you’ve a mind to come over.” It 


was some time before the farmer would set a| 


price, but at last he guessed $100 would be 
about right. “ I'll come over and see it after 


5 
I am a poor creature, but oh, the Lord’s lov- 


ing-kindness and mercy are unspeakable.” 

It pleased Divine Wisdom to mitigate his 
| sufferings ; and for upwards of two years, he 
did not appear to have much acute pain. Dur- 
ing this period, he was mercifully preserved 
in patience and resignation to the Divine will, 





breakfast,” said the manufacturer. He did so,| and under many trying privations, no murmur 


and told his visiter afterwards that, under the 
circumstances, the stick was worth $500 to 
him.— Late Paper. 
———<£2——— 
Garden Culture.—It is altogether too com- 
mon for people to allow weeds to grow up to- 


You’re just the man | wanted to see,” said 
e the close of the season, and particularly 








was heard to escape his lips. 

Although at times his memory and even 
his mental powers were much impaired, yet it 
was evident that he was spiritually alive ; 
manifesting much contrition and tenderness, 
when he was unable to give expression to his 
feelings. Sometimes he would utter short sen- 


































tences as—‘ Christ within the hope of glory 
is every thing to me ;” and frequently he would 
request his beloved wife to read to him about 
the Saviour. In his seclusion he much enjoy- 
ed the company of Friends, often saying, “1 
love to see Friends, though | cannot converse 
with them.” | 


—So 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 53.) 


In retirement in his little cabin, Abel Tho- 
mas, no doubt, ofien was made to experience 
the sweet solacing presence of his Heavenly 
Father. Whilst walking one night, he was 
made sensible that it was the will of Divine 
Providence concerning him, that he should 
leave his father’s house, and go about 60 miles 
to the north-east, and there reside. This 
opening brought great exercise upon him, and 
under his earnest cuncern to be rightly direct- 
ed, he lost his strength and health, until he 
was scarcely able to attend to his duties on 
the farm. When satisfied in his own mind 
that it was his religious duty to obey the inti- 
mation, he opened the subject to his father. 
The parent was much affected, and told him 
it would be hard to part with him,—and then 
in much love they wept together. Althongh 
Abel had an intimation of the distance and the 
direction he was to go, he knew nothing about 
the country, nor the people he was to be 
amongst. When however his family had sol- 
idly considered his concern, and expressed a 
willingness for him to attend to his duty, a 
brother accompanied him, to search for the 
place. _ He found it at Kingwood, in New Jer- 
sey, where there was a settlement of Friends. 
Thither he removed, and engaged as a labour- 
er ona farm. He soon won the affection of 
his employer, by his diligent and circumspect 
demeanor, and being preserved in watch{ul- 
ness and dedication of heart, he grew in reli- 
gious experience, and was brought forth 
acceptably in the ministry of the Gospel. 

When George Fox was preparing under the 
discipline of sorrow and exercise of soul for 
that eminent station in the church militant to 
which he was called, he also was bidden to 
leave his family and his father’s house. Our 
ancient Friend Richard Davies having gone | 
when young to London, believed it would be 
right for him to return into Wales and settle. | 
This he was unwilling to do, because, as he | 
says, it was “barren and uninhabited with 
Friends and Truth.” As he refused obedience, | 
trouble and anguish came upon him and weak- 
nessand pain of body. At last he was brought | 
down in mind, and resigned himself to go, | 
only laying before the Lord that he was a| 
single man, “ like a pelican in the wilderness, 
or a sparrow on a house top.” He received 
for an answer that his Master would provide 
a help-meet for him. He says, “ When | had | 
made a covenant with the Lord to go, imane-| 


THE FRIEND. 
ration. So the Lord gave me a little time, 
and he alone provided an help-meet for me ; 
for | prayed unto him, that she might be of 
his own providing, for it was not yet manifest 
to. me where she was, or who she was. But 
one time as | was at Horselydown Meeting io 
Southwark, | heard a woman Friend open her 
mouth, by way of testimony against an evil 
ranting spirit that did oppose Friends much in 
those days. It came to me from the Lord 
that that woman was to be my wile, and to 
go with me to the country, and to be an help- 
meet for me. After meeting, | drew some- 
what near to her, nor did | know when, or 
where | should see her again. | was very 
willing to let the Lord order it as it seemed 
best to himself, and therein | was easy ; and 
in time the Lord brought us acquainted one 
with another, and she confessed that she had 
some sight of the same thing that | had seen 
concerning her. So after some time we part- 
ed, and | freely resigned to the will of God ; 
and when we came together again, | told her, 
ifthe Lord did order her to be my wile, she 
must come with me to a strange country, 
where there were no Friends but what God in 
lime might call and gather to himself. Upon 
a little consideration, she said, if the Lord 
should order it so, she must go with her hus- 
band, though it were to the wilderness; and 
being somewhat sensible of the workings of 
God upon her spirit in this matter, she was 
willing to condescend in her mind to what he 
wrought in her ; but by hearkening to one who 
had not well weighed the matter, she became 
disobedient to what God had revealed to her ; 
which brought great sorrow and trouble upon 
her. 1 went to see her in this poor condition, 
and I rested satisfied with the will of God in 
this concern, being freely resigned, if the Lord 
had wrought the same thing in her, as was in 
me, to receive her as his gift to me; and afier 
some time, we waiting upon the Lord together, 
she arose, and declared before me, and the 
other Friend who had begot the doubts and 
reasonings in her mind, That in the name and 
power of God, she consented to be my wife, 
and to go along with me, whither the Lord 
should order us ; and | said, in the fear of the 
Lord, | receive thee as the gift of God to me. 
So | rested satisfied in the will of God, for a 
further accomplishment of it. Under a weigh- 
ly consideration, which way to take each other 
in marriage, we concluded to lay our proceed- 
ings before our elders, and especially our an- 
cient Friend George Fox. People in those 
days were married by a priest, or before a jus- 
tice, [but] | told George Fox, we thought to 
take each other in a public meeting ; so he de- 
sired the Lord to be with us. When we saw 
our clearness in the Lord, we went to the 
Snail Meeting in Tower street, London, in the 
morning ; and in the afternoon to Horsely- 
down, Southwark ; and in that meeting, being 
the 26th of the Fourth month, 1659, in the 
presence of God, and that assembly, we took 


diately my pain was removed, and I had peace | each other to be man and wife.” 

and quietness of mind and spirit. I arose next} Being thus brought together by the Lord, 
morning, and went to my work; and when| he soon sent them into Wales, where they la- 
those tender Friends that had a regard for me | boured honestly and successfully in the minis- 
in my sickness, came to see me that morning,|try of the Gospel. Many were convinced, 
I was gone to work ; which was to their admi-| meetings -were gathered there, and from 


hat place, 
some eminent ministers and confessors of the 
Truth were raised up. In the year 1688, his 
daughter Tacy tells us, he was taken very ill, 
so that death seemed at hand. During that 
time Robert Barrow and Robert Haydock 
passing through Wales an religious service, 
called to see him, As they were by his bed- 
side, prayer was begotten in their hearts to the 
Lord, that if it was his holy will, he would yet 
spare this valuable labourer in the church mi- 
litant, to those who loved him on earth. As 
they parted, Robert Barrow being favoured 
with a prophetic sense of the future, said, 
** Dear Richard, thow art a very weakly man 
in the sight of those that,see thee, and not 
likely to live many hours, as to the natural 
man’s thinking ; but the Lord has given it me 
at this time to believe, | shall see thee at our 
next Yearly Meeting in London.” ‘acy adds, 
“It was joyful news to me, and it proved very 
true; the Lord in his wonderful mercy and 
loving-kindness, restored him to his health, 
and the next Spring he went to the Yearly 
Meeting at Lond: n, where also Robert Barrow 
was, and glad to see my father there.” 

Richard Davies and wile continued for about 
forty-six years in sweet fellowship as fellow- 
labourers in that part of the Lord’s vineyard 
where he had sent them. She was first taken, 
having been “a plain, upright, and honest- 
hearted woman, one that loved truth in sim- 
plicity.” She died in 1705, and to her loving 
husband, the bereavement was cause of trial 
and exercise, He tarried not long behind her, 
but in 1707, having desired that his close might 
be easy, he was favoured quietly to pass 
through death into life, sustained to the last by 
him whom he had faithfully endeavenred to 
serve, 

John and Elizabeth Haddon, Friends who 
resided in London, shortly afier W. Penn com- 
menced his settlement of Pennsylvania, bought 
land in New Jersey, at the place now called 
Haddonfield. Although they had purchased 
with an intent to remove and settle, and had 
sent over workmen to prepare suitable accom- 
modations there for them, the way did not 
open for them to accomplish their design. 
Their daughter Elizabeth, however, a young 
woman now about grown up to womanhood, 
believed it would be right for her to remove to 
the place. Although it must have been a 
great trial to the parents, who appear to have 
been in affluent circumstances, and well able 
to provide for her in England, thus to trust 
their beloved child, by herself, to make a set- 
tlement in a comparative wilderness, they con- 
sented,—no doubt, believing, that the Lord 
was calling her thither. She came and pros- 
perously effected a settlement, and soon after 
married that valuable minister of the Gospel, 
John Estaugh, who settled with her in her 
comfortable abode. Till advanced life she 
was the friend of the poor, the nurse of the 
sick, the provider for the destitute ; and in re- 
ligious Society was a faithful labourer, occu- 
pying her gilts and talents, which were many, 
in the Lord’s cause. A meeting was soon 
gathered at Haddonfield, and for about fifty 
years she acted as clerk. She was zealous 
for good order, diligent in attending meetings, 
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and earnest when. ig them in seeking and) 1772 visited Long Island, and in the autumn 
of the same year some meetings in New Eng- 


waiting upon the Lord, in awful reverence of) 


THE FRIEND. 


spirit. ‘Thus was she qualified to uphold the land. In 1773 he had further service in New 
hands of her beloved husband in his labours in| England, and in 1775, amongst Friends to the 
the ministry ; thus was she qualified to sym-|south, as far as Carolina, In 1777 he was 


pathize with his spiritual exercises, and to|married to Ellin Roberts, of Uwchlan, Penn- 
rejoice with him, when the light of his Master’s|sylvania. Whilst sitting at table the day of| 


countenance was delighting his soul. ‘* Few,” | his marriage, he expressed himself to the fol-| 
she says, “if any, in a married state, ever | lowing import :— 


lived in sweeter harmony than we did,” 


After travelling through time for 40 years| Marriages are commonly places of rejoicing ; 
in that sweet fellowship which the faithful in| bat when we look at what is to come, we find 
Christ Jesus only can fully know, he died far) but little room to rejoice in transitory things. 


away from her in 1742, whilst on a religious 


visit in the island of ‘Tortola. A letter to her/joined in marriage to one whom | do entirely 
from thence, after teltimg of the blessed meet-}tove, | know, so surely as we have been join- 
ings he had had, where the Lord’s presence ed in marriage, so surely that hour will come, | 
made many to glorify God on his behalf, thus| when we must, by death, be separated. It is | 
notices his close: ‘* This being the Ist day of} best for us, and for all, to be industrious in ga- 
the Tenth month, he took great notice that it |thering strength against that time to come, so 
ended forty years since his marriage with thee ;| that the one of us that is first called home may 
that during that time you had lived in much be prepared for so great and final a change, 
Jove, and {had] parted in the same ; and that/and the survivor be fortified with strength, to| 
thou wast his greatest concern of all outward) endure, with resignation, the bitter parting | 
Though the last two days he! with so intimate a friend. 


enjoyments. 
was in much pain, yet he was preserved un- 

der it, in much patience, and resignation, 

and had his perfect senses to the last, exhort- 

ing Friends to faithfulness. On the 6th day 

of the ‘Tenth month, about six o’clock at night, 

he went away like a lamb, with praises and 

thanksgivings on his lips, but about two min- 

utes before.” She resigned him to the Lord, 

who had joined them, and for twenty years 
after continued seeking to be faithfully obedi- 

ent to the pointings of duty, which led her to 
honest labour for the good of the erring, and 
earnest thoughtfulness to make all around her 
happy and comfortable. Thus she was pre- 
pared and preparing by the Lord’s power for 
a Christian way-mark to others on earth, and 
for an admittance into that blessed company 
to which her long loved partner had already 
been united. She lived to see the wilderness 
to which she was early led, settled with peo- 
ple, many of whom were Friends. She lived, 
a testimony that those whom the Lord calls to 
acts of dedication, he can and will preserve ; 
and at last like a faithful labourer through a 
long harvest day, having for more than four 
score years been a witness of the Lord’s mer- 
cies, she was gathered into heavenly rest with 
the wages of everlasting life. 

Many other instances might be adduced of 
those who at the Lord’s bidding have gone 
forth from the bosom of their own families, 
and settled in strange places and amongst un- 
known people. But these may suffice ; and we 
will now return to Abel Thomas. In 1757 
he took a certificate to Kingwood ; from thence 
he removed to the neighbourhood of Mount 
Holly, and in 1761 he returned to Exeter, his 
certificate bearing testimony of the satisfaction 
of Friends with his public ministry. That 
year he was married to Margaret Younger, a 
member of Burlington meeting. She was not 
continued with him long. In the midst of this 
domestic trouble he was concerned to perform 
his religious duties, and various were his tra- 
vels in the ministry. Having previously at 
different times visited the meetings in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, he in the early part of 


“| feel a freedom to express my thoughts. 


“ Notwithstanding | have Been this day 





“ Under one consideration, my friends, my 
relatives, | may this day rejoice,—in that | 
perceive what | have done hath not offended 
Him, whom I have loved more than my love 
who now sits on my right hand. Surely, | 
am under the strongest obligations to worship 
and adore that immortal King, who hath been 
unto me as a shield and buckler, in my lone- 
some and afflicted pilgrimage. Surely I may 
in safety rejoice in the Lord, the God of my 
salvation ; and, with all my might, ascribe unto 
Him the glory, and the praise of all, who is 
worthy forever !” 

(To be continued.) 





Never get out of temper in company. If 
you are ill treated, or affronted, that is not the 
place to notice it, If you are so unfortunate 
as to get into dispute with a loud, heated an- 
tagonist, keep cool—perfectly so. “It is cold 
steel that cits,” and you will soon have the 
best of the argument. 





From the Burlington Gazette. 
THE AUTUMN WIND. 


A mournful sound hath the antumn wind, 
As it moveth the fading trees, 
And scatt’reth in silence on the ground, 
Their dried and withered leaves, 
And blighteth the few pale flowers that may stay, 
To smile on the year as it passeth away. 


A monrnful sound hath the autumn wind, 
It telleth of change and decay, 

Of the hopes of youth that cluster’d round, 
Now dimm’d and passing away ; 

And it singeth a requiem too to hear, 

Over the golden hours of a fleeting year. 


A mournful sound hath the autumn wind, 
To the heart that is sad and lone, 
It beareth a voice on whispering wings, 
So like a spirit’s gentle tone: 
And the gushing tear from its fountains oft springs, 
That the joys of earth are such transient things, 


A mournful sound hath the autumn wind, 
Yet I love to list to its wail, 

*Till the spirit is chasten'd with holy thoughts, 
And visions of hopes that ne’er fail ; 


Selected for ** The Friend.” 
AUTUMN. 
BY R. R. KIMBALL. 


The Summer’s ended, and its season past, 

And those who love its genial, mellow sky, 
Lament that Autamn’s breath has come at last, 
And that her chilling blast will soon be nigh ; 
But I lament not that the summer’s gone, 

For I am happier ander an autumn sun. 


Yes, give me Autumn's cool and temperate air, 
With health upon the gale and on the breeze, 
Which makes the pulse of life beat full and clear, 
And cheers the heart of man, when too he sees 
Pomona, kindly mother, bring to birth 

Her store of varied treasures irom the earth, 


And now the fall has come, and summer dies ; 
The leaves that fringed the forest with their green, 
Must change their hue, fall off, the season flies : 


All, all are gone, and naught is to n 
On the bare trunk and leafless bran now, 
For cold November’s blast has laid their beauty low ! 


And yet I love thee, Autamn, there we may 

Remember the great truth, we oft forget, 

That soon our leafy life will pass away, 

And we shall sleep, where erst our fathers slept: 

Let but each day its own improvement bring, 

And we shall sce the glories of a heaven-born spring. 
—_ 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Oceupy until I Come, 


It is instructive to see, that those who are 
faithful to the Truth under all circumstances, 
| let the reproaches of men be cast upon them 
as they may, will experience preservation 
through all their difficullies, and an advance- 
ment in Christian perfection. The reason is, 
because the Lord is with them ; and no weap- 
on formed against them can prosper—every 
tofgue that rises up in judgment with them, 
they shall condemn. Afier Samuel Fothergill 
had submiited to the power of Truth, he was 
not only entrusted with an extraordinary gift 
in the ministry of the Gospel, but being made 
a watchman on Zion’s walls, he was furnish- 
ed with a sharp instrument to defend, in the 
authority of the Captain of salvation, the post 
assigned him, and the doctrines and beautiful 
church order, set up by its Divine Lawgiver. 
He feared not the faces of men, were they es- 
teemed great or small; but with a single eye 
to the honour of his Lord, performed his duty 
unflinchingly. In the course of one of his re- 
ligious engagements, in order to awaken the 
negligent before it was too late, he brought to 
view in a religious meeting, the circumstance 
of a Friend, who when young, was religiously 
concerned for his soul’s salvation, and also for 
the good of others. About that time, he stated 
that the Friend had a dream, in which he saw 
himself placed in a fine green field, or pasture, 
walled round, and several lambs feeding in it, 
well favoured and in good order; and in the 
middle of the inclosure there was a clear spring 
for them to drink at. A sharp axe was given 
to him, with which he was to guard the well, 
that nothing should muddy it. He was direct- 
ed also to keep up the wall, and if any breaches 
were made in it, he must repair them. 

Samuel Fothergill further stated, that when 








And longeth for that Jand where no mournfal sound, he was on a religious visit in America, he met 


Of autumn’s wind, or a fading leaf is found. 
Lucia, 


with this Friend, who was then in the decline 
of life, and in appearance not far from the 
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conclusion of his time on earth; but he was 
not in the state he had formerly been in, hav- 
ing much neglected the gift bestowed upon 
him. He had cared too much for the things 
of this life, how he should provide for his fami- 


ly, &c., and had lost the good state, and was | 


plunged into distress, darkness and sorrow, 
the portion of the disobedient servant. In the 


latter part of his life he had another dream, | 
equally significant with the former, which he | 


also related to S. Fothergill. He now saw 


himself in this vision as he had in early life, | 


in the field, but it had lost its verdure ; the 
lambs were distempered and disordered ; the 
wall was much broken down, the water mud- 
dy, and serpents in it hissing at him, which he 
could not destroy.or overcome, having lost the 


THE FRIEND. 


blessed Truth. It would seem as if Satan had | blessed promise to one of the churches: “ Be. 
| put on his most specious disguises to destroy, | cause thou hast kept the word of my pafience, 
| through the enervating effects of the spirit of | also will keep thee from the hour of tempta- 
‘tion, which shall come upon all the world, to 


the world, the testimonies Christ has called us | 
to bear. Let every one seek to be humbled | try them that dwell upon the earth.” (Rev. 
iii. 10.) 


under the hand of the Lord, that he may be | 
favoured to see what spirit he is actuated by,| When rightly begotten desires for the pro- 
whether it be the holy Spirit of Christ, and} motion of the Truth are entertained, it is not 

safe to consider ourselves out of the reach of 


the power of his cross, knowing its dominion 

in the first place over every wrong thing in| temptation, and beyond a liability to step 
himself; and if this be the case, he will be led| aside: unless a strict watchfulness even unto 
by the still waters of Shiloh ; his soul will be| prayer is abode under, a zeal not properly 
| replenished from time to time with sound wis-|tempered may run us into errors, which may 
dom and discernment, and he will feel himself) greatly retard our onward progress, and occa- 
called upon and strengthened to act in the|sion us much mental conflict and sore trials, 
church of Christ, to the honour of the‘adorable| before we can attain that staté wherein we can 


| Head, to the feeding and guarding the flock, | see what is right, and be favoured to perform 


weapon formerly given to him; and as he | 
stood lookit™ at the lambs, he thought he 
heard a voicé saying, “ All these will I re- 
quire at thy hands.” 

How many since that day, who began and 
ran well, until gifts for the defence of the 
church, and the feeding of the flock were dis- 
pensed to them, and for a time occupied, have 
suffered their spiritual vision to become dim, 
so that they have fallen among thieves—the 
sword of the Spirit, and the shield of faith have 
been lost, or taken from them, Then they 
could plead for wrong things, and suffer the 
discipline to become almost a dead letter, and 
the testimonies which the Truth has entrusted 
us with, to slip from their hands to the ground. 
Instead of keeping up the wall placed around 
the vineyard, one stone has been removed after 
another, the wild beast of the forest has broken 
in and worried and destroyed the flock, over 
which the Holy Ghost had placed them as 
overseers. One testimony or rule of discipline 
after another, was thought too harsh, or its 
support of little importance ; and when broken, 
then a great tenderness, and charity for the | 
offender was to cover it over. Those who| 
retained their vision, and a right sense of the 
worth of all the testimonies, which Christ gave 
his church to bear, and who therefore could | 
not silently and passively suffer them to be | 
Jaid waste, must have their names given to re- 
proach among men, for their faithfulness to 
their Lord and Master, in firmly supporting 
them. By the negligence of the blinded | 
watchmen, the well at which the flock was at | 
times watered, is choked up, an evil spirit 
gains the ascendancy, and fellow members by | rectified without sorrow, or contrition, and a 
their example and looseness, are doubly ex- | sufficiently continued experimental proof of 
posed to the power of the tempter, and thereby | renewed honesty: in the former case, our 
become diseased and scattered from the fold <j e may remain clear and unsullied, 
Christ. without which there can be no real enjoyment ; 

It is a day in which the Lord is calling for | but in the latter instance our morality is relax- 
vigilance at the handg of those to whom he|ed—and if not sufficiently awakened by com- 
has given precious gifts—a day in which closer | punction to our fearful condition, we are in 
watchfulness before the Lord was never need- | danger of falling away into a state of helpless 
ed, that the spiritual vision may be often | depravity, from which we may never be arous- 
anointed, and the soul quickened with Divine |ed. Happy is he, who in his stepping along, 
energy, to do his will faithfully in all things. | is neither indolent nor negligent, and yet care- 
A sharp weapon is to be used in the meekness | ful; who is sensible of his own inability to 
of heavenly wisdom ; but where it has been |effect his own preservation, of himself, and 
given out of the Lord’s armoury, it is to be| whose prayer is continual for right direction 
used, and while brought into action at his bid-| and support, and in every trial which is per- 
ding who gave it, the Lord will not take it| mitted, who can see some effectual working 
from his servants, but they will grow more|for his progress Zionward. He alone can 
skillful and more firmly established in the 


Ages, against which Satan with his most re- 
fined and specious subtleties cannot prevail. 


—_—_ 





For“ The Friend.” 
“Take Care of Thyself!” 


When the young and inexperienced are 
about to undertake a journey, this is a frequent 
caution, from their careful and well-wishing 
friends. Many are the difficulties which ac- 
company travellers, especially those who are 
unacquainted with the dangers incident to 
passing along, both from accident and fraud ; 
| but if this caution is needful in regard to our 
temporal safety, how emphatically necessary 
|must it be when our eternal well-being is at 
stake! Life has often been compared to a 
journey; it is one that cannot be repeated, 
and if through negligence we meet with de- 
lays, or waste our strength in devious paths, 
instead of pressing forward, there is danger, 
afier all our exertions, of not being able to at- 
tain our desired destination. And as there is 
no returning, errors that are then made, we 
cannot hereafier come and rectify. 

It appears essential to be aware of designing 
persons, and to be careful that they do not in- 
jure us, either by trickery or theft; but if pos- 
sible, tenfold more necessary, that no insinua- 
tions of the evil one, should induce us to seek 
an illicit advantage of our neighbour, In the 
former case, we may only suffer a trifling tem- 
porary disadvantage which may be supplied 
in many ways; but in the latter, the disadvan- 
tage is permanent and real, neither can it be 





and to his own establishment on the Rock of | it agreeably to the Divine pleasure. 


dwell in a state to feel the preciousness of that} dians owned much of the land. 


A state 
of humble dependence upon our great Preserv- 
er, is the only profitable one—a state remote 
from the active and driving business-like spirit 
of the world, which we too often see brought 
into action, under colour of righteousness, en- 
deavouring to effecteven great reformations in 
a zeal not according to knowledge,—is the only 
safe place for the devoted and experimental 
Christian to dwell. It was not in the wind, 
the earthquake, nor the fire, that the Lord was 
found by Elijah, but in the still small voice, 

Many and varied are the plausible appear- 
ances of the subtle deceiver, even often under 
promising and specious pretensions of great 
good, and if we are not wary of his designs, 
there is a possibility of finding ourselves ac- 
tively engaged to all appearance in good works, 
and yet wanting the true charity—the true 
faith, which works by love to the purifying of 
the heart. Hence the great necessity of a 
strict observance of this important admonition 
of our blessed Lord’s : “* Watch and pray that 
ye enter not into temptation.” 

If doctrines at variance with those pre- 
cious truths which have stvod the test in ages 
past, should be presented for adoption, promis- 
ing more indulgence in selfish gratification, 
than the apparently rigid principles of our wor- 
thy predecessors; regard the acceptance or 
tolerance of them not as little things, too tri- 
vial and unimportant to elicit thy fears: for it 
is often when danger seems most remote, and 
security the greatest, that there is the most 
need of adopting all available means of taking 
care of thyself. 

State of New York. 


Important Indian Treaty—Four Millions 
of Acres Acquired.—William Medill, super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, passed through this 
city, last night, having bought out all the right 
of the Menominee Indians in the territory of 
Wisconsin, whereby the United States have 
acquired the title to 4,000,000 acres of new 
territory in Wisconsin, embracing land on the 
Fox and Wisconsin rivers, and laid down in 
the recent maps as parts of Brown, Portage, 
and Wisconsin counties. It embraces Little 
and Big Bull Falls, Whitney’s Mills, &c., &c. 

Some years ago Congress granted to Wis- 
consin the alternate sections to complete a ca- 
nal between the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
The canal could not be made because the In- 
It has now 
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THE FRIEND. 





been bought: and two days afier the making through rings on the hames, near the top, or| farmers are not sufficiently circumspect in the 
of the treaty, two hundred squatters had laid|D.’s in the saddle. Put a narrow or round selection of their dairy stock. ‘There are 
their claims, ‘The land is very rich and valu- | strap under the throat, and fasten’ to these | many animals which scarcely pay their way, 
able. reins, on each side, bringing the reins down |and others, we have no doubt, which ron their 
Several attempts have been made to treat low. On drawing these reins the strap will owners in debt. The expense of keeping an 
with this very old and once powerful tribe of choke and stop the horse.— Domestic Animals. “extra” cow, that will afford daily, from nine 
Indians, of which Osh-kosh-is chief, But all to ten quarts of milk, is not greater than is 
have been unsuccessful. He is connected| Preserving Grapes.—In compliance with) required to keep one that will average only 
with some of the wealthiest and most influen-|my promise [ send you a few remarks upon | five or six, and the difference in the amount 
tial citizens of the Mississippi on the Crow-| keeping grapes through the winter. In num-| would, in the course of a year, be a handsome 
wing river, near where the Winnebagoes now |ber five of the Farmer | notice, ground cork | profit. 
are, and on lands which the Government | is recommended as the best article in which to| “ If,” says a late author, “we estimate the 
bought of the Chippewas. preserve them. I have tried this article and | cost of keeping a cow at twenty-five dollars, 
The treaty is a very fair one for both par-jdo not like it as well as some other method. | we shall find that if a cow gives six quarts of 
ties. The Indians get about $300,000 ; and|They do not keep as sound, neither is the fla- | milk a day, the loss in keeping her will be 
out of this, a specific sum is set apart for a| vour so well preserved, as in cotton. When | $4.75, If the yield per day be eight quarts, 
manual labour school, a grist-mill, blacksmith’s | they are taken from the cork they are covered | then the profits will be about $5, If the milk 
shop, and the support of a miller for fifteen| with the cork dust, which must be washed off| is ten quarts a day, the profit will’be $11.75.” 
years. The Indians remove themselves, and | before they can be eaten, and even then they| This is an important branch of industry, 
thus save those swindling operations which | taste so strong of the cork, that it injures the | and one that demands the serious and candid 
are gone into by contractors in their removal. | flavour very materially. attention of every one who has the manage- 
There are no reservations for speculators.| I have also tried cotton batting; this pre-| ment either of a dairy or a farm.—Muaine 
Thus the whole matter is a plain business|serves them well, but the loose cotton adheres | Cultivator. 
transaction between the Indians and the Gov-|so closely to the grapes that it is a difficult job 














ernment. There are no reserves in the matter | to cleanse them. — Durability of Cedar.—At the head of one 
to make trouble. —Chicago Democrat. The mode which I think most preferable,|of the graves in the burial-ground of “Old 
and which I have adopted, is to take a box | Saint Mary’s,”(Md.) there stands a cedar slab, 

Training of Horses. that will hold about a dozen pounds, and lay | which, as the inscription indicates, was placed 


upon the bottom of it a thick sheet of glazed | there in the year 1717! Notwithstanding it 

To make a Horse Follow You.—You may | wadding, then a layer of grapes, placing them | has been exposed to the weather for so long a 
make any horse follow you in ten minutes ; go|so that the bunches will not touch each other, | period, it is perfectly sound; and, if unmolest- 
to the horse, rub his face, jaw and chin, lead-|then "alternate layers of glazed wadding and ed by desecrating hands, it will donbilese be 
ing him about, saying to him, “ come along ;”| grapes until the box is full. If too many be} standing when every man, woman and child, 
a constant tone is necessary. By taking him| put into one box, those at the bottom will be|that now moves upon the earth, shall have 
away from persons and horses, repeat rubbing, | jammed, and of course injured. The cooler gone down to “darkness and the worm,”— 
leading and stopping. Sometimes turn him|they can be kept, without freezing, the better. | Late Paper. 
round all ways, and keep his attention by say-; Another method | have tried, is by filling a 
ing, ‘come along.” With some horses, it is|glass jar and corking and sealing it tight. ||  ; aa : 
etuet to whisper to them, as it hides the| have just opened a jar of this kind, es find ane eet EN See ae Se See 
secret and gentles the horse ; you may use any|the grapes are as solid and plump as when 
word you please, but be constant in your tone|taken from the vinés; but they are not as 
of voice. ‘The same will cause all horses to| sweet as those kept in the wadding. 








westwardly from Ft. Gibson, is according to 
the Santa Fe Republican, a great curiosity. 
The salt is as white and as fine as table salt, 
and can be obtained with as little labour as 





follow. J.c.H : 
To Train a Horse to the Saddle.—You| Detroit, March 18th, 1848. os scraping up sand. 
may begin by showing him the blanket, rub- [Michigan Farmer. 
bing him with it, and throwing it on his back ; —ey Persons who are extremely fearful of impo- 


in a short time you may lay the saddle on,| Relief to Ireland.—We see it stated in the! sition, and indulge in a retaliatory spirit at 
and, after fondling him a few minutes, you|Circular from the General Relief Committee | ©V°TY trifling offence, impose most cruelly 
may fasten it, and ride him with safety. It|of Ireland, dated Dublin, 19th of Sixth month, | Upon themselves. 
is better for one person to stand by his head | that in the year and a-half of their administra- 

at first, and keep him quiet, and then to lead | tion, they had distributed bread stuffs, &c., to| The Industry of the United States compared 
him along until all danger is over. If he is| the amount of £142,665, throughout the seve-| with the Products of the Specie from the 
dangerous, you may exercise him for some|ral counties of Ireland, in more than 8900| American Mines. 

time by leading him, and leaving him, as he|separate grants. Within the same period, 3 
becomes more and more gentle in working. | more than 37,000 letters were received or des-| The whole amount of the gold and silver 
You can then manage him with more safety.| patched at the office of the committee, who| supplied by the American mines during twen- 
It is better to work a horse to make him very|appear to have conducted the whole affair|ty years, for 1810 to 1829 inclusive, are set 














gentle. in a most faithful and Christian manner, For | down as follows, by Jacobs : 

To Train a Horse to the Harness.—You|some months past, they have almost discon- Mexico, $220,043,200 
must be very gentle with him. You may | tinued the gratuitous issues of food, except to Guatemala, 2,893,710 
commence by throwing a rope over the back the sick and their children, preferring to ap- —, byte 
and letting it hang loose on both sides ; then| propriate the remaining funds to the encour- eat Ayres <aneaaen 
lead him about, caressing him, until he be-| agement of the fisheries on the Western and Chili, : 16,418,880 
comes satisfied that it will nut hurt him; then | Southern coasts of Ireland, the extension and Brazil, 20,000,000 
put on the harness, and pull gently on the| improvement of land cultivation, the distribu- ‘ i) -mwceemnehtae 
traces. Ina short.time, by this kind trent: | tion of turnip and other green-crop seeds, to nee ees af Sovete. $387,808,486 
ment, he will be prepared for work. small farmers, &c. For the promotion of ond Denia Aslatie cline 

To Stop a Headstrong Horse.—Connected | these and kindred objects, there remained in in twenty years, 115,000,000 
with the reins have a covering that, by a/the hands of the committee at the date above — 
spring, may be suddenly thrown over his eyes, | mentioned, £31,276.—Late Paper. 9502,808,486 


which will blind and stop him, Or have extra We publish the above statement to show 
reins extending from the top of the headstall| Good vs. Poor Cows.—As a general thing, | that the industry of the people of the United 
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States produces every year twice as much in 
amount, as the above estimate of all the gold 
aod silver produced in the mines of America 
and Russia in twenty years. Or in other 
words, as much as they would produce at the 
same rate in forty years. So that all these 
mines only produce about two and one-half 
per cent. per annum of the amount produced 
by the sum of the annual products of American 
capital, skill and industry. 


Produce of Agriculture per census of 
840, . ° ° - $655,000,000 
do. Fisheries, forestsand mines, 71,000,000 
do. Manufactures, - ° - 240,000,000 
do. Commerce, ° . - 79,000,000 


Whole produce of the States in 1840, $1,045,000,000 


We place these two great interests in close 
contrast, that our readers may see how insig- 
nificant are the gold products of Europe and 
America in compurison.— Late Paper. 
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CHOLERA. 


* The alarm which was at first created by 
the appearance of the Cholera has sensibly 
abated. ‘The Register-General of London has 
reported 30 additional cases up to last Satur- 
day, but on the other hand the general health 
is better this year than in ordinary years, there 
being only 991 within the bills of mortality 
against 1,154 upon an average of the three 
last years. There is only one case reported 
at Birmingham, and at Manchester not a sin- 
gle case has yet occurred. Liverpool has so 
far escaped the pestilence. 
Edinburgh the ravages of death seem to have 
been rather more extensive than any other 
place, whilst the port of Leith has compara- 
tively escaped. Its appearance, however, at 
the little fishing village of New Haven, estab- 
lishes without a doubt the fact of its malignant 
presence in that quarter. 

“The Government has already become sat- 
isfied that the precautionary measures of Quar- 
antine, are altogether unnecessary, and have 
determined to do away entirely with the regn- 
lations which enforced the observance of quar- 
antine, even in the cases where deaths have 
eceurred from Asiatic Cholera on board of 
vessels coming from Continental ports.” 


One of the Boston papers gives the above 
account of the spread of the eholera in Eng- 
land, received last week by the steam packet. 
It would seem that thé fearful seourge has not 
yet created much alarm there ; and should it 
not assume its most malignant form, or the 
number of cases be small, it must be regarded 
as evidence of the merciful forbearance of a 
kind Controller of events. How soon, or whe- 
ther at this time, it shall visit this country, we 
know not, yet we should prepare forit. When 
here before, people were struck with terror, 
and it seemed as if the prayers of many were 
then heard, for the plague was stayed,—and 
they sang the Lord’s praise, but soon forgot 
his mercy. Theatres, and opera dances, were 
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immediately opened, and ever since a part of 
the community have given great encourage- 
ment to foreign play-actors, and musicians of 
all descriptions to visit the country. Tens of 
thousands of dollars have been squandered 
upon that depraved class; the young people 
have been enticed into the worst society, and 
made familiar with those scenes which poison 
their minds with immoral and debasing senti- 
ments and manners. Our newspapers give 
constant support to theatrical exhibitions, and 
the vice of the city has so increased, that few 
or none lift up their voices against these things. 
In what condition would many be found, were 
the pale messenger ta look them in the face, 
with the summons in his hand that they could 
not possibly evade, after having spent their 
time and the talents bestowed upon them, in 
vain amusements, in dancing and mirth, licen- 
tiousness, and even debauchery. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received of A. Hotchkin, $16, to 26, vol. 22; Sarah 
Winner, $4, vols, 20 and 21; C. Lippincott, agent, $2, 
vol, 22, and for Amy Hoopes, $2, vol. 22; Enos Lee, 
$2, vol. 22; Geo. M. Eddy, agent, $2, vol. 22, for A. 
Tucker, $2, vol. 21; for J. D. Peckham, $2, for M. 
Gifford, $4, vols. 21 and 22; for S. Davis, $2, to No. 
21, vol. 22; for F. Taber, $2, vol. 22; for F. Taber, 
Jr., $2, to No. 17, vol. 22; for B. Tucker, $2, vol. 22, 
and for Job Eddy, $2, vol. 22; Geo. F. Read, agent, 
for N. Page, $4, vols. 21 and 22; for J. Peetfield, 
$2, vol. 22; for S. Peetfield, $2, to No. 34, vol. 22, and 
for J. M. Ives, $2, to No. 33, vol. 22; H. C. Post, 
Macedon, Centre, N. Y., $2, vol. 22;'J. J. Hopkins, 
agent, for Joc] Cook, Va., $2, vol. 21; for H. Stapler, 
$2, vol. 22; T. W. & G. Hopkins, $2, vol. 21; for 
Balt. M. M. Library, $4, vols. 19 and 20; and for 
T. Wilson & Cv., $3.50, to No. 38, vol. 21. 

Correction of receipt in No. 5, Alfred Rix, $6, to 
39, vol. 21. - 
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LIST OF AGENTS. 


MAINE. 

Benjamin Buffaum, P. M., North Berwick. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Samuel Dennis, Dover. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

James Austin, Nantucket. 

George M. Eddy, New Bedford. 

Israel Buffington, Fall River. 

John M. Earle, Worcester. 

George F. Read, Salem. 

William B. Oliver, Lynn. 
VERMONT. 

Amos Battey, Starksboro’. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Isaac Collins, Richmond. 
NEW YORK. 

Stephen M. Crane, City of New York. 

John F. Hull, Stanfordville. 

David Bell, Rochester. 

‘Thomas ‘Townsend, Lowville. 

John King, Ledyard. 

Elihu Ring, Trumansburg. 

Thomas Bedell, Coxzackie. 

Isaac Mosher, Queensbury, Warren co. 

William Keese, 2d, Keeseville, Essex co. 

Nathaniel Adams, Canterbury. 

James Congdon, Poughkeepsie. 
NEW JERSEY. 

John Bishop, Columbus, 

David Roberts, Moorestown. 

Hugh Townsend, Plainfield. 

Joel Wilson, Rahway. 

Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich. 

Wm. Carpenter, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

George Malin, Whiteland. 

Charles Lippincott, West Chester, 

Joshua B. Pusey, Londongrove. 


Solomon Lukens, Coatesville. 

Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 

Joel Evans, Springfield. 

James Moon, Attleborough, Bucks co. 

Thomas Mendenhall, Benton P. O., Columbia co. 

Daniel P. Griffith, Brownsville, Fayette co. 

Jacob Haines, P. M., Wolf Run, Lycoming co. 

John Lamborn, Avondale P, O., Chester co. 
MARYLAND. 

Joseph J. Hopkins, Baltimore. , 

Dr. Thomas Worthington, Darlington, Harford 
VIRGINIA, 

William Davis, jr., Lynchburg. 

Robert White, Barber's Roads P. O. 


Aaron H. Griffith, Winchester. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
a Russel, New Garden. 
homas Newby, P. M., Newby’s Bridge. 
David Beard, Westminster. . 
OHIO. 


James Taylor, Cincinnati. 
James Stanton, Barnesville, Belmont co. 
Elisha Stubbs, West Elkton, Preble co. 
Jehu Faweett, Salem, Columbiana co. 
Gersham Perdue, Fast Monroe, Highland co. 
Aaron L. Benedict, Bennington, Delaware co. 
Luke S. Mote, West Milton, Miami co. 
Joshua Marmon, Zanesfield, Logan co. 
William Foulke, Pennsville, Morgan co. 
Caleb Bracken, Flushing, Belmont co. 
John Hunt, P. M., Martinsville, Clinton co. 
Joshua Maule, Colerain, Belmont co. 
Reuben Wood, Lincoln, Delaware co. 
Mark Willets, Smithfield, Jefferson co. 
Nathan P. Halli, Harrisville, Harrison co. 
Asa Garretson, Somerton, Belmont co. 
Dr. George Michener, Chester Hill, Morgan co 
INDIANA, 
John 8. Harned, P. M., Canton, Washington co. 
James Siler, Rockville, Parke co. 
Joel Parker, P. M., New Garden, Wayne co. 
MICHIGAN. 
Joseph Gibbons, Raisin, Lenawee co, 
IOWA. 
Joseph D. Hoag, Mount Pleasant, Henry co. 
CANADA. 
Augustus Rogers, New Market, Home Dist, 
William Wright, Pickering. Do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No, 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month. — 
William Kinsey, Frankford; Benjamin H. 
Warder, No. 179 Vine street; Horatio C. 
Wood, No. 210 Race street. 

Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


A Teacher Wanted. 


The committee of Friends’ School, Falls- 
ington, Bucks county, wish a well qualified 
male teacher to take charge of said school dur- 
ing the ensuing winter term. Application can 
be made to Josiah Comfort or John B. Bal- 
derston. 

Address Morrisville P. O., Bucks county. 
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